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The Miners Convention at Cleveland 


HE United Mine Workers’ Conven- 

tion at Cleveland, September 13, unani- 

mously endorsed the Plumb Plan for 
nationalization and democracy in the con- 
trol of the railroads, and pledged the sup- 
port of the miners’ organization to secure 
its enactment. 

Glenn E. Plumb, completing a two weeks’ 
tour through the Middle West, where he 
had been received by enthusiastic audiences 
in the large industrial centers, had just 
addressed the convention, explaining at 
length the Plumb Plan as affecting the 


railroads, and the possibility of its applica-’ 


tion to mining and other basic industries. 
His speech was ordered printed and dis- 


tributed directly to all local unions of the 


United Mine Workers. 


At the close of his address, 3,500 dele- . 


gates gave him a demonstration lasting 
five minutes. When Chairman Lewis, vice- 
president of the United Mine Workers, 
had succeeded in, obtaining silence, the 
resolution advocating the Plumb Plan was 
immediately brought forward. A standing 
vote was taken and every man on the floor 
of the convention leaped to his feet. 

“The ayes seem to have it,’ said Chair- 
man Lewis, drily. 

Later in the day a resolution was ‘intro- 


duced which bids fair to be historic in the 
annals of American labor. This resolution 
invited the railroad brotherhoods to join 
with the United Mine Workers in an alli- 
ance for action looking towards the nation- 
alization of both the mining and railroad 
industries, this relation to be later extended 
into an economic alliance with labor or- 
ganizations in the other basic industries. 
Assurances had been given that the rail- 
way organizations which last year showed 
themselves averse to the idea of a confer- 
ence for cooperation with the miners, were 
now ready to act with them. The text 
of this historic resolution reads as follows: 


“Resolved, that this convention instruct 
the resident officers and the International 
Executive Board to endeavor to bring about 
a conference with the railway workers’ or- 
ganizations for the purpose of formulating 
an alliance whereby the organized. workers 
in these two great basic industries may act 
jointly on all matters of mutual interest 
such as the democratic administration of 
these industries with the workers having 
equal representation in the management, 
under a system of nationalization, and on 
all other matters where the interest of the 


- workers in these industries may be advanced 


by joint action; and be it further 
“Resolved, that in the conference above 
suggested consideration be given to fur- 

ther alliances between organizations of 


No Sims Bills 


It is impossible to get a “copy of the Sims Bill at the Government Printing 


Office in Washington. 


Always before, when there is a demand for 


a bill, the request of a Congressman for a reprinting has been sufficient. 
If Congressman Sims wants a reprint of his bill today, he would have to pay 


for it out of his own pocket. 


Never mind who is blocking the game. 


There are hundreds of Congressmen 


against us, and we haven't time to squabble. 


The Plumb Plan League proposes to reprint the Sims Bill on its own hook; 
out of the dollars of organized labor. 


-Write-us at the Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., 


if you want a copy. 


hanpes in ie basic dadunnee with a’ ae 
to. strengthening the economic power of Oe 
labor in the fight that is now being waged ae 
and which is destined to continue until the 

working people of America have been 
granted that measure of industrial democ- 
racy to which they are so justly entitled.” 


-The preamble recites that the world-wide to eradicate yee conte! 
unrest is not the creation of Bolshevists or _ in the industries | which Lie 
anarchists, but in the main is the justifiable © 
revolt of workers against evil and well- 


ek The Aas Radees Casa 
ae be) By 5, G. HOBSON: ey ; 
(Reprinted from the Manchester Caardate 


ie CMS iG. Hobson, the author of National — 


Guilds, is one of the most distinguished 
economists of Great Britain. Since the 
armistice, he has been connected with the 


Labor Ministry, in charge of demobiliza- . 


tion for the Lancashire District. 


HE American railway situation, re- 

cently outlined in the New York 

cables of the Manchester Guardian, is 
significant in more senses than one. Be- 
fore commenting on the implications of the 
Plumb Plan it is important to note a fac- 
tor not hitherto mentioned. Next year 
comes the Presidential election. From 
dispatches now received it is evident that 
the labor organizations are determined to 
make the railway crisis an issue of first 
importance. This may assume one of two 
aspects, depending upon the decision of the 


Government either to return railway con- 


trol to the proprietors on January 1, 1920, 
or to continue Government control pending 
the result of the election. 
be the alternative chosen, as seems likely 
(since President. Wilson has announced 


that he expects the railways to revert to 


private control on that date), then we may 
expect a. political demand by labor for 
nationalization, backed by “direct action.” 


; If the second alternative be chosen as pre- 
senting less political embarrassment, then 


the labor unions will press strongly for 
the Plumb Plan. Both sides are playing 
against time; hence the urgency and ex- 
citement. 
Ae private correspondent writes: “We shall 
_ work both 
_ politically only because. there is a national 


If the former 


rapidly following suit, 


The labor tactics are simple. — 
industrially and politically— | America analogous’ to our 


Presidential campaign next year, but with- 
ens Nl of our industrial energy. Briefly, 


we demand preservation of 


doctrine: and iiecataes he means “ esc cape. Mie 
from terrible confusion. Aaa ; 


io Geen in the ae pepe 
gionally unequal. In the northeas 
New Haven, the temper and methoc 
production are barely Picci: 
say, Wolverhampton. 
‘bat: 
influenced by agriculture. 
ern states still suffer in. sc 
from arrested development 


to ae ae Bar transport : 
to all these districts. It was ther 
evitable thatthe first move shoul 
in transport, The ‘significan 
emerges is that we may hs 
reckon upon an 


natural order hat ting 
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The inference is that sooner or later there 
_ must be increasing understanding and co- 
operation between American and British 
labor. Incidentally we may note that in 
Canada the prevailing idea is the one big 
union, in contrast with the American adop- 
tion of the Guild theory. This difference, 
however, is more apparent than real. 

The emblem on the stationery and 
pamphlets of the Plumb Plan League con- 
cisely states its objects. Round the three 
sides of a diamond are the words Labor, 
Public, Management. <A surrounding cir- 
cle contains the phrase: “These Three 
Shall Control.” Broadly stated, that is 
sound guild doctrine. The text of a 
pamphlet entitled “The A B C of the Plumb 
Plan” tells us that it aims at “public own- 
ership and the democracy in the control 
of the railroads. It is endorsed by two 
million organized railroad employes of 
America, and the American Federation of 
Labor, approving the principle of govern- 
men ownership, has instructed its Execu- 
tive Committee to cooperate with the off- 
~cers of the railroad internationals in their 
effort. It has also been endorsed by sev- 
eral farmers’ organizations.” . 

It ig proposed to buy the railways by 
issuing government bonds to pay “for the 
legitimate private interests in the railroad 
industry.” With the Panama Canal as a 
precedent, this will hardly dismay the 
American elector. Next comes the rhe- 
torical question: “Does this mean govern- 
ment operation?’ The answer is incisive: 
“No; it is operation by a board in which 
those having the responsibility have also 
the authority. It is superior to govern- 
ment operation because it prevents con- 
trol by an inefficient bureaucracy; and it is 
true democracy, since it gives the men en- 
gaged in the industry a voice in its man- 
agement.” The constitution of this board 
is specified: fifteen directors, five named 
‘by the President to represent the public, 
five elected by the operating officers, which 
I take to be the mariagement, and _ five 
elected by the “classified” employes. I am 
not clear what 
Probably it signifies group selection. 

So far it is easy sailing. Now for the 
snags. If any, what is to be done with 
the surplus? It is to be divided equally 


te _ between the Government and the men, The 


“classified” here means. 


employes’ portion in its turn is to be di- 
vided between the managerial and classified 
employes, the former receiving double the 
rate of the latter. Since on the Guild 
hypothesis there can be no profit, the Plumb 
Plan League is careful to assert that “this 
is not profit, since the corporation has no 
capital. What the men receive is a divi- 
dend on efficiency.” The logic of this is 
not immaculate, but the intention is ob- 
vious: the wage-system must go. Nor is it 
admitted that this is a bonus sysem. “No; 
it is giving those who increase production 
a share of the results their increased effort 
has produced; and this share is theirs, for 
as long as they are actually in the service, 
and it is not forfeitable.” In like manner, 
the double portion to the management is 
justified on the ground that “it serves as 
a greater stimulus to the group with the 
most responsibility.’ Further, “since the 
operating officials would lose dividends if 
wages were increased, it acts automatically 
to prevent collusion between labor directors 
and the operating directors to outvote the 
public’s directors in raising wages beyond 
a reasonable level.” But the rate-making 
power remains with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and “if wages were 
raised so high that rates had to be in- 
creased the commission could refuse to 
change them and shippers might appeal to 
the courts for redress. If the operation 
by the directors results in a deficit Con- 
gress can revoke their charter.” 

Such, in bare outline, is the scheme now 
before the American nation. as the solu- 
tion of what is admittedly a tremendous 
problem. It differs from every previous 
political issue in one fundamental respect. 


Jf the political appeal should fail, remains 


the menace of “direct action,’ in which 
we discover an American Triple Alliance, 
having affinities with the British combina- 
tion. In Great Britain it is the miners, the 
railwaymen, and the transport workers; in 
America it is the railway brotherhoods, 
the miners, and the metal workers. 
Amongst the vice-presidents are the names 
of Mr. J. W. Kline, Blacksmiths; Mr. W. H. 
Johnston, Machinists; Mr. Louis Weyand, 
Boilermakers; Mr. J. J. Hynes, Sheet 
Metal Workers; Mr. J. P. Noonan, Elec- 
trical Workers; and Mr. E. J. Manion, 
Telegraphers. 
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1919, 


Senator Lenroot says the Plumb Plan is 
“a plan to further increase the.cost of liv- 
ing.” He also criticizes the Cummins Bill 
as impracticable and harmful to security 
owners. Let’s see, isn’t there a Lenroot 


Bill lying around somewhere? 


The New York Tribune cartoons labor 
as Sampson pulling down the pillars of the 
Temple of Industry, while Ordinary Citi- 
zen shouts, “Hey, you don’t need to prove 
it—we know you can do it!” Which side 
does the Tribune think it is furnishing 
propaganda for? 


LABOR’S NATURAL ALLY 


The Cooperator’s Herald, the farm paper 
from which an editorial is quoted in this 
issue of Rarttroap Democracy, is the first 
publication of this kind to recognize that 
when: industrial workers start campaign- 
ing to benefit themselves as consumers, they 
stand on common ground with all other 
consumers, of whatever occupation. 

When a labor organization receives a 
wage increase, it profits, in a way, at the 
expense of the consuming public. Added 
labor costs of the article produced are 
tacked on the selling price. And industrial 
labor employed in other occupations pays 
its share in common with the farmer and 
the rest of the people. On the other hand, 
when agricultural producers’ receive in- 
creased returns for their products, the con- 
suming public carries the burden. 

But when labor advocates a proposal by 
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which 


it will benefit through decreased 
costs, the situation is reversed. The Co- 
operator's Herald points out that labor 
urges the Plumb Plan because under it labor 
expects to profit through reduced costs, not 
through increased wages; and that when 
costs are reduced the farmer profits in 
measure with the industrial worker. 

The Cooperator’s Herald voices the solid — 
fact which eventually will bring together alts 
the nation’s workers, in protection of the 
right of each to receive a return com- — 
mensurate with his expended labor, free — 
from the heavy interest now paid to finan- 
cial control. ‘ 


STRIKES «: Bale 
A strike is not the cause of social unrest. 
It is the result of social unrest arising 
out of evil conditions previously existing, 
It is an evidence of diseased economic con- 
ditions, not the cause of those conditions. 
The strike has been recognized as a 
legitimate means of correcting social ands et 
economic evils when other measures have 
failed. It is the natural result of the con- 
ditions out of which it arises. To pass a 
law forbidding strikes would be an eco-- 
nomic mistake. It does not. correct the" 
disease, it forbids a manifestation of the ee 
symptoms of that disease. As well might eu 
a physician forbid his patient to have a 
fever when a fever is the natural result ; 
of the disorder from which the patient 
suffers! To prevent the appearance of the ~ 
fever might mean either to kill the patient 
or to bring about a’ violent eruption. — To 
forbid a strike would economically either — 
destroy the dnd usiey or bring about revo) : 
lution. Mg: 
The way to avoid strikes is to remove _ Re 
the cause out of which they originate. ix 
Strikes are the means of enforcing de- .. 


mands of workingmen, either for better 


working conditions or for increased pay. __ 
Usually, if the strike is made to better 
working conditions the reason for the de- 
mand is so obvious. that the public. sup-— 
ports that demand, and the employer: yields 
the point. But strikes in support of de- ‘ 
mands for increased wages, if yielded AO0 
result in increased prices of commodities 
No demand for increased wages ever arises 
unless a rising cost of living impels the 
wage-earner to demand | such - increased 
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earnings as will overcome the depreciation 
in purchasing value of what he has been 
receiving. This cannot occur when the 
cost of. living is on the decline, and the 
purchasing power of the wage received is 
increasing. 

The Plumb Plan for the democratization 
of the railroads removes the cause of the 


~~ strike, first, by giving to the employes 


themselves the power to prescribe working 
conditions and protect their own safety; 
second, because it permanently establishes 
declining costs of transportation, which 


must be reflected in declining costs of com- 
modities, and arrests and prevents the con- 
tinuance of the vicious cycle of ascending 
costs. Having instituted a decline in the 
cost of commoditiés reflected in the decreas- 
ing cost of living, by natural economic 
laws the cause of the social unrest which 
engenders strikes is removed, and any sup- 
posed necessity for a law forbidding the 
use of the strike disappears. We have 
remedied an evil, removed the cause, not 
legislated against the symptom. 
GLENN E. Plums. 


Farmers Commend Labor s Attitude 


HE Cooperator’s Herald, “the farm-. 


ers’ own newspaper,” finds much to 

commend in the attitude of organized 
labor in support of the Plumb Plan. It 
declares editorially that a recent statement 
by the chiefs of the railway labor organi- 
zations “marks the end of a false com- 
petition between industrial and agricultural 
producers.” The editorial follows: 


_ “The bewildering mass of newspaper 
discussion which has followed the opening 
of the campaign by labor organizations for 
public ownership and operation of the 
railroads, has so far completely overlooked 
a most significant note, which is found in 
every utterance of the labor men. ‘An effi- 
cient transportation system is of vital in- 
terest to the nation’s agricultural and stock 
producers. But of equal, or even greater 
importance, is the new line of thought ex- 
pressed by organized labor as the fight is 
opened for public ownership. 

“In a public statement signed by the off- 
cials of the railroad labor organizations, 
announcing their support of the Sims Bill 
which embodies the so-called Plumb Plan 
for railroad operation, this statement ap- 
pears: 

“We recognize that the only way in 
which we can exist under the present sys- 
tem is to demand further increases in 
wages. But we agree that this affords 
but temporary relief. It does not offer a 
remedy. What wage increases have been 
received during the past few years resulted 
only in being followed by more than pro- 


portionate increases in the cost of living. : 


Each rise in wages has turned out to mean 
only.temporary relief for the affected work- 
ers. When the increases have gone around 
the circle, labor as producer loses the ad- 
vantage of the new wages through the ad- 
ditional cost it pays as consumer. More- 
over, through compounded profits taken on 
a wage increases, each cycle becomes an 


upward spiral of costs which the consum- 
ing public vainly reaches to control.’ 

“The statement is epochal in industry. It 
marks the end of the competitive scram- 
blings of various groups of classified work- 
ers, for increases in wages which, result- 
ing in increased prices for the articles 
they produce, end only in taxing the rest 
of the country for the benefit of the per- 
sons receiving the wage increases. 

“Similarly, it marks the end of a false 
competition between industrial and agri- 
cultural producers. 

““That this role originates with labor 
is merely because labor happens to have 
firm organizations through which it may 
become articulate,’ says the statement in 
which the railway organizations discuss 
their support of the Plumb Plan. ‘It is 
not to benefit labor as labor alone; it is 
to benefit the consuming public, of which 
labor at present is the audible part.’ 

“Agricultural interests in the past often 
have opposed labor organizations formed 
to secure better wages and conditions for 
labor, because these increased wages re- 
sulted in the farmer paying an increased 
price for the article that labor produced. 
On the other hand, labor has not been sym- 
pathetic toward agricultural organizations 
which might secure better prices for farm 
products and livestock. For such _ in- 
creased prices formed a tax on labor as a 
consumer of these products. 

“Now organized labor comes forward 
with the declaration that the interest of all 
producers, agricultural or industrial, are 
identical. It truthfully. says that every 
producer is also a consumer, and because 
of this reason no mere wage increase - 
brings permanent betterment. 

“At the same time the railway labor or- 
ganizations were bringing the unhealthy 
railroad industry before the nation as a 
prime cause of high living costs, a group 
of farmers called to Washington to testify 
in the cost of living hearings sat at din- 
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Denier vand figured that the meal, for which 
- they paid over $11, represented only slightly 
Fonda 


more than 80 cents return to the producer 
of the foodstuffs. Just what part of the 
$10.20 overhead represented dividends on 
watered railway stock, was not determined. 
But the railroad labor organizations offer 
to prove that hundreds of millions have 
been dissipated by financial mismanagement 
of the railroads, and it is just as much to 
the interest of the farmer as to the interest 
of the laborer, to have the facts. 

“The Plumb Plan League, organized to 


Conterence on Democratic Control 


: By Frepertc C. Howe 
Formerly: Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New York 


HE meeting of a group of liberals 

called’ by the Plumb Plan League 

August 8 in Washington has already 
been reported in RatLroAp DEMocrRAcy. 

Out of this meeting there has issued a 
conference on the democratic control of 
the railroads with Chief Justice Walter 
Clark, of North Carolina, as its chairman, 
and myself as its executive director. The 
conference has opened offices in the Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. ‘C., and has 
started a campaign to mobilize the’ liberal 
and radical thought of America, for the 
democratization of the railroad industry 
and in opposition to the proposals for the 
return of the railroads to their former 
owners and the financial exploitation and 
waste that has characterized the railroad 
industry in the past. 

While the 
Control is not committed to the Plumb Plan 
or to any other specific plan, it has defi- 
nitely committed itself to the following 
proposals: 

1. Transportation at cost. 

2. Compensation to security owners on 
the basis of actual investment. 

3. Participation by the railroad execu- 
tives and employes in the management of 


the railroads and the solution of wage- 


controversies by sharing with the workers 
the savings and economies due to efficient 
management. 
4. Operation of the railroads in the inter- 
ests of producers, consumers and workers. 
5. The conversion of railway securities 
into government bonds receiving a fixed 


return and the elimination of financial ex-. 
ss ‘tend also to che apen h 


: ploitation in the railway industry. 


should remember that: organize a 


-ing of devices for improving the st 


Conference on Democratic . 


tion. 


ae peda 
Building, Washington, Be 
swer any questions in- regar: to’ rail 
conditions. Whether or not the farn 
and livestock producers of the co 


solution of the railroad problem, 
it to themselves to acquire a 
knowledge of railroad affairs. 


advanced the hand of fellowship.” 


best means of securing cfhwicney in pe 
tion, the cheapest and most efficient service 
to the consumers and the stimulation - iene 
production on the part of all industry. Tt 
the belief of the conference be ‘the 


democratic management of the sollte 
With two million men, each familiar 
some phase of the railroad business, | 
stimulated to use his brain as well a 
hand to bring about economies, each i 


It ould he § aver 
in unifying the tr in 
in consol 


be saved to the public. 
in countless ways; 
portation systems, 


Honaing cross hauls of alphas: 
serving fuel, oil, and aachinenee 
are but suggestive of the kinds of *e 


Under such ada “every 


renee: official and employe would be se ee 


ey 


living by stimulating the output of wealth 
and its free distribution’ as well. Men 
- working under these conditions would pro- 
test against leaving trainloads of food to 
rot or miners to stand idly about the 


mouths of the mines waiting for cars. 


They would see to it that the farmers 
clamoring to get their wheat or products to 
market were not kept out of transporta- 
tion facilities by speculators in the -nearby 
cities seeking to maintain a monopolized 
market. 

It is such considerations as these that 
identify the idea of democratic control with 
' the interests of the public, with the biggest 


Phe 
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as. well 


manufacturers as the smallest 
farmer. It is this that identifies this plan 
with every other worker in the country. 
Moreover, if the transportation agencies. 
are open and free and adequate, if ‘they 
stimulate industry rather than discourage 
it, if they provide work where no work 
existed, if they make grass to grow 
where formerly there was desert waste, 
they will create wealth for others and food 
for others, and open up new’ opportunity 
everywhere. Quite as important, demo- 
cratic control will make better men. It will 
free them economically, and it will free 
them politically as well. 


‘ : All British Labor for Nationalization 


HE Trade Union Congress of Great 
_ Britain, meeting at Glasgow, almost 
unanimously went on record in sup- 
port of the proposal for nationalization of 
the coal mines advanced by the organized 
miners. The Congress, which is the Eng- 
lish counterpart of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, endorsed nationalization. by 
a vote of 4,478,000, with 77,000 in opposi- 
tion, and demanded that the government 
adopt the majority report of the Coal Com- 
mission presented last June, known as the 
Sanky Report. 

Nationalization has become a fundamental 
issue in the British labor movement, just 
as in the American organization. Early in 
1919 the British Government, responding 
to the nationalization demands of labor, 
- sponsored an industrial conference which 
returned a majority report endorsing the 
project. Up to the present, however, Par- 
liament has refused to act, and the temper 
of the labor organizations is shown in the 
resolution endorsing nationalization, which 
provides that the Labor Congress shall 
spare no effort to secure nationalization 
legislation, and if it is not successful, shall 
call a special congress to determine what 
_ means can be used to compel Parliament to 
heed the wishes of the people. 

The Manchester Guardian, after com- 
menting upon the similarity of the Eng- 
lish proposal for nationalization of the 


coal mines and the American plan for pub- 


_ lic ownership of the railroads, goes on to 
_ discuss the forces behind the movements: 


y 


“They are not,” it says, “to be found in 
bolshevistic propaganda or in the secret 
machinations of foreign agitators, as those 
who are fond of bogies are frequently 
telling us. The movement is simply labor’s 
contribution to the problem of reconstruc- 
tion. It is a struggle which really pays 
little attention to political boundaries, and 
the success or failure of the American rail- 
way men will profoundly affect the course 
of labor developments in this country.” 

Particularly interesting in connection with 
the British industrial situation is the state- 
ment just issued by Premier Lloyd George, 
in which he calls imperative the “building 
of anew world.” Dispatches from London 
state that political circles have been greatly 
stirred by the Lloyd George message, and 
that “the premier’s appeal is regarded as 
the signal of a new orientation in the gov- 
ernment’s policy.” 

The movement for democratization of the 

railroads of the United States arose spon- 
taneously in the United States. It was 
full-bodied before it attracted the attention 
of the British labor leaders. That it has 
worked along parallel lines is seen in the 
announcement of principles by the Glasgow 
Congress, and in the very clear analysis of 
the movement presented by Mr. Cole in 
these columns. Unquestionably the nearly 
unanimous vote of the British Trades Union 
Congress was influenced by the progress 
of the Plumb Plan in America. 
Thus British labor once more _ took 
an unequivocal stand on the question of 
the nationalization of the mines, leaving 
future action to be determined by the 
attitude of the Government. 


appRess, 


The Same Old Evil 


HAT makes the difference in the 

productive capacity of the Euro- 

pean or American laborer and that 
of the Polynesian or Mexican? A _ long 
schooling in industry, under feudalism, and 
under simple commercialism, with a definite 
relation between product and producer. 
Wage labor has always existed sporadically 
but there is no historical precedent for 
whole populations continuing at work for 
generation after generation with no rela- 
tion to production except the exchange of 
effort for money, wages. 

That system, where it has been longest 
established, as in England, makes for lack 
of interest, which registers itself in.an out- 
put per man declining in spite of the steady 
progress in ae pane machinery. “Take 
your time’; “go easy’; “‘ca’ canny’’; what 
British ae tires of Ye ree against 
these watchwords or of unfolding their con- 
sequences for Britain’s place in the world? 

Our own industry is: newer; it exploits 
habits of workmanship that are nearer the 
virgin state; but that should ‘not delude 
anyone into believing that our habits of 
workmanship are anything but a wasting 
resource, unless a new relationship can be 
established between the worker and the 
enterprise that engages him.—The New Re- 
public. 


; Biieab Wes fee Power Plants 


HE National Association of Sta- 
tionary Engineers, at its annual con- 


vention at Huntington, Woe on: 


September 10, provisionally endorsed what 


is virtually an adaptation of the Plumb Plan © 
for nationalization and control of power ie 


Le oe of the United States. | 


Plumb Plan. 


As the convention was no 
sider the Plumb Plan, the 
have to refer their delibera 
local unions. ye develo d 


one-fourth upon the cane 
fourth upon the public. : 
The convention adopted a 


efficiency. 
In other words, the main Ae 


